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MHE President’s action in frustrating the attempt to form Republi- 
| ean political organizations in the departments, if correctly re- 
The 
attempt is said, and with probability, to have grown out of the fail- 
ure of the plan of getting political contributions out of the clerks in 
the shape of voluntary contributions, the old-fashioned compulsory 
The importance of the matter to the 
party-managers may be conjectured from Mr. Gorham’s confession 
before the Congressional Committee that over $90,000 of the S1L06,- 


NEW YORK, 


ported from Washington, cannot be too highly commended. 


assessments being forbidden. 


(WO raised by him for the Republican canvass two years ago was ex- 
tracted from office-holders. This apparently cannot be kept up by 
merely soliciting subscriptions, so it has been resolved to put each 
clerk into a club, where he could be got at by the officers thereof. 
The President doubtless sees, as all thinking men must see, that as 
long as the employés of the Government are systematically used to 
supply the party with the greater part of its eleetioneering ex- 
penses, it will be impossible to avoid a clean sweep whenever the 
Democrats get into power. We cannot ask them, and they would 
very properly laugh at us if we did, to leave in office men whose 
salaries have furnished their opponents with the sinews of war, and 
to refrain from using what the Republicans have found so potent a 
weapon. The Government clerks owe no more to the Republican 
party than anybody else, and they are paid at arate which in any 
other walk of life would prevent men from thinking of contributing 
to campaign funds. The best way of bringing out the latent liber- 
ality of the party would be to ask each voter at the polls, say, for 
one dollar. This would make a magnificent fund, even if the appli- 


cation were only successful in one case in four; and, instead of 


being a scandal and abuse, would be a virtuous spectacle. A good 
many Republicans are waiting for the Democrats to set a good ex- 
ample in this matter; but what chance is there of these reprobates 
ever setting a good example in anything? 


The Congressional Committee which has been investigating the 
conduct of the United States supervisors at the last election at Cin- 
cinnati finished its enquiry on Saturday. The results of its labors 
are not important, and afford small comfort, we should say, to the 
Democratic memorialists who are responsible for it and its expense. 
It was proved that money was spent by the Republican Campaign 
Committee, and by Messrs. Butterworth and Young, to secure the 
election of those gentlemen. But it also appeared that whereas 
the Republican committee had spent but $2,500, the Democratic 


committee had spent $8,891.68, a difference which, although it does | 


not precisely warrant the Republican assumption that it represents 
the excess of Demooratie corruption over the cost of legitimate 
effort, must have been harrowing to the Democrats. Moreover, the 
memorialists were taunted, as it were, with assertions that it cost 
Butterworth and Young less to get elected than Sayler and Goss to 
get defeated. Indeed, whatever was proved against the Republi- 


cans was quickly offset by counter testimony; if the character of 


certain supervisors was not good, that of the Cincinnati police was 
worse, and soon. General Banning, formerly a Congressman from 
the Second District, proved, perhaps, the most interesting witness. 
He testified that his three elections had cost him $500, #300, and ¥1,- 
000, respectively, in assessments, besides the moneys he personally 
expended ‘“ at saloons and for bands, for public meetings, for men to 
work at the polls and to hold tickets.” Among his ‘* workers ” were 
several Republicans whose expenses he had paid, and whose ser- 
vices he had recompensed. Of course there is nothing unusual in 
General Banning’s testimony, and of course there are legitimate 


' on a State bond as on any other form of obligation. 
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election expenses. The difficulty is to determine eg 
macy ” ends; it is enhanced rather than removed by a reference to 
the conscience of the candidate in most cases, We imagine: b 
the morality of Republicans accepting pay to “ work ” for Demo 
or vice versd, there can be small difference of opinion hath, 
necessity for “ machine polities ” is admitted or not 

The defeat of the proposed compromise Tennessee by whi 
the State debt was to have been “ scaled ” fifty per cent., and the 
interest fixed at four per cent., is interpreted in two wavs One 
view is that the political leaders of both parties committed one of 
the blunders to whieh demagogy is liable, and were unable to lead 
the people whither they had mistakenly supposed the people anxious 
to be led. This is comforting both to the creditors of Tennessee and 
to American citizens generally, but it strikes us as opti Muel 
more reasonable is the view taken by Postmaster-G« Ix 
thinks the ‘“ compromise ” was the best thing that eould hoped 
for, and that its defeat is due to the repudiationists t 
Opinions contrary to this that we have seen seem to be 
speculations endeavoring to make the best of a bad b 
ean be no doubt of the wide prevalence of a desire to rep 
much of the debt as possible, and the feeling is by no means « 
fined to Tennessee ; Louisiana is to vote in December up 
lar project. As good judges of the real temper of * the people . 
any one ean be are the creditors of a State, and it should be 
bered that the compromise just defeated was proposed, or at 
rate accepted, by the creditors of Tennessee. No one is likely 
forget, moreover, the advocacy of repudiation by those Tennesse 


and the fam 


to the effeet that 


statesmen, Andrew Johnson and Emerson Etheridge, 
ous economic principle laid down by the forme! 
debt was to be considered discharged when the in 
amount to the principal. The case of 
to be particularly scandalous ; her people cannot aceuse a carpet 
bag government of saddling them with an unjust indebtedness: they 
have no excuse, save poverty, for their action, and vet their dk 


terest paid shouid 
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moralization in this matter seems greater than that of 
neighbors. Meantime, the arrearages of interest, which amount 
to $4,000,000 in January last, accumulating at the rate of 
$1,200,000 a year; which mens, of course, that will 


are 
there 
and less likelihood all the time of the payment of even a part of the 


debt. 


The Legislature of New Hampshire has passed an act for 
protection of the rights of holders of the bonds of repudiating States 
which may have important results. It provides that whenever any 
citizen of the State “ shall be the owner of any claim” against any 
other State, “arising upon a written obligation 
which is overdue and unpaid, the holder may assign his claim 
State, and deposit the assignment with the attorney-general. 
this deposit being made, it is to be the duty of the attorney-general 
to examine the claim and the evidence on which it rests, and if it 
is in his opinion good, to bring suit upon it in the name of the State 
in the Supreme Court of the United States. The expenses of the 
prosecution are to be paid by the owner of the claim. This is sub- 
stantially the same act that was passed by the legislature of this 
The legal theory 
on which it rests is very simple. The Constitution forbids suits being 


to pas money 


to the 


Upon 


State a vear ago, and vetoed by the governor. 


brought against States by citizens of other States, but not by States 
themselves, and the courts, while bound to protect a State from a suit 
of the prohibited kind, have always recognized the binding char- 
acter of contracts made by States. If there is any way of enforcing 
these they will always be enforced. The difficulty in the way of 
suing a State is merely technical, and if the technical difficulty can 
hy a suit should not be maintained 
All courts 


be removed there is no reason \ 
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‘itement. The writ 


ol pro- 


SCTIOUS 


lden-Ro politicians, because the return-day ot 

( it W made ) that the hearing might, in the natural 
ourse of thing | com tel the appointment of the inspectors 
eleetion Phese pectors are appointed by the Police Board, 

id rt ) ad to represen woth politic | parties With the 
Police B din the condition in which ood last week the two 
political p ould have been Tam Hall and the Custom 
h ( It , therefore, essential to a 1 adva ement of the 
Il rT ft hearing argument as to the rit of pro bitio nad in 
this move the Mayor was successful, Judge Van Brunt changing 
the date to the 12th. Meanwhile, the Governor having suddenly 
made up his mind in the long-deferred case of General Smith, 
approved his removal by the Mayor, an act which was. fol- 
lowed almost immediately by the nomination of Mr. James E. 
Morrison, the Mayor's private secretary, in his plaee. This 


t Messrs, 


last two gentlemen are 


the Police Board into the hands « 
Morrison, 


den Democrats that wing of the party seemed 


threw the control 
French, MeLean, 


well known t 


ol 


and 


1e 
and as the 
0 be Til 
to have at last gained a decisive victory. 


\t this stage of the pro- 
with 
+, granted to enable him to 
Judge Westbrook’s 


based upon the 


judge appeared 


P. Nichols’s case 


review the action of the Mayor in removin 


ceedings, however, a new upon the scene a 


writ of certiorari in Mr. Ss. 
¢ him. 
opinion that such a writ is applicable to S 


fact t M 


which means, 


the ease i 
avor cannot ’ and after a 


thinks, that the party is entitled to a regu- 


hat the remove 


except ** for cause 
i 


] 


hearing, he 


lar trial. ‘The effect of this decision is that the proceedings of the 
Mayor must be certified to the Supreme Court, which will enquire 
into their regularity. Some Tammany lawyers maintain that it 


authorizes General Smith to resume his seat on the Board by force, 
hat party admit that this 


1 ol the 


but would be a 


the calmer jurists of t 
strained interpretation decision. 


ble 


We believe Mr. Morrison to be an unobjer tiona 
for, though he 


appointment, 


is a comparatively obscure man, he is pertectly re- 


spectable, and among the city politicians has the reputation of pos- 
sessing considerable literary ability, though, as most of them regard 


any one who can read without spelling his words and write without 


turning back his coat-sleeves as belonging to the literary class, this 


rtisan 


report needs contirmation from 


the 


ome other quarter. 


fall 


was during 
of Mr. 


mayoralty campaign of last an active pi 


Cooper's, and became his private secretary soon after his election. 
As we go to press the hearing in the prohibition case has been 


again post l4th. 


poned to the 


has made oO 


l » or ** Abbott.” or 
Ma 


combination of forces with 
vhich have been rejected with scorn. For fear that he should 
last to capture the Democratic 
convention by storm, they have determined to abandon Worcester, 


overtures to the Conservative 


Regular ssachusetts Democrats for a 


them, 


repeat h year’s tacties and 


try 


the traditional place for holding the convention, and to have their 
leeting again in Faneuil Hall. The Republicans, who are at length 
the Butler bugbear, make very merry over the wretched 


the Democrats are 


but t 


to which reduced by his secession to 


ranks, hey are 


themselves somewhat embarrassed by 
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the reported refusal of Governor Talbot to be renominated 
General Butler’s canvass will doubtless be aided by the Fall Rive 
strike, strik mill operatives being natural supporters of a dei 
vogue of his stripe The Democrats have managed to place 
little to their credit in the way of adherence to principle within th: 
past few vears that their refusal to enter into an alliance 
Butler, particularly in the desperate straits to which their refus 
brings them, may fairly be considered as a feather in their cap, t 
be put down, together with their hard-money platform in Penns 
vania and their bold stand for reform of all kinds in Maryland, 


indications that they are tired of sin and are prepared to bring fort] 


But we fear the change of heart co 


The Republicans are, 


works meet for repentance. 
: 


too late. as the politicians say, ‘ way ahead’ 


in matters of principle, and, for some reason, never labor unde) 
uspicion which gives the Democrats so much trouble, of bei 
moral solely for the purpose of carrying the election. 
The Froudes and Macaulays of the daily papers are behaving 
very singular manner about a row which occurred a few days ag 
at the house of ex-Senator Sprague at Narragansett Pier. Sprag 
appears to have attacked somebody at his house with a doubk 


and to have driven bi from the 


VS it 


barrelled gun, m 
World Macaulay 
the 

teacher named Linck, t 
the father had conceived a deadly antipathy, and that 
Conkling, who was in the library 


premises. T] 
was Senator Conkling who was there: but 
that it 
he tutor of Mr. Sprague’s children, to who 


Times Frouc this is a mistake was a Germ 

Senate 
reflecting upon the condition of 
South, simply intervened to calm the ladies and put a bedridder 
would his turn next, 
carriage. The Tribune passes the incident over in silenee, and si 


loes the Herald ; but the World, whieh displays splendid enterpris: 


the 


man, who apparently thought it be into 
a 
in the matter, says Linck is merely a man of straw put up to save 
the Republican State canvass, and that it was really the life of thi 
New York which the bloody-minded Spragu 
threatened, and that, far from being in the library reflecting on thi 
condition of the South, he was on the piazza engaged in frivolous 


Favorite Son of 


conversation. ‘The whole family are said to have promptly left the 
house, Mr. Conkling preceding them, which is a singular result of a 
statement,” and Mr. Conk- 
ling is said to be preparing one, and so is Mrs. Sprague, and the Re- 
publican managers are naturally a good deal troubled in mind. W 
would recommend the production of Linck on the stump to tell tl 
But what does Mr. Reid say to the manner 


) 


assault on Linek. Linck has *‘ made a 


story of his wrongs. 
which the Froudes and Macaulays discharge their duties 2 


At the Bankers’ Convention held at Mi 
Knox, the Comptroller of the Currency, made an excellent address 
chietly devoted to the National Bank system, but incidentally treat 


ing of resumption and of the Coinage Act of 1873. 


Saratoga last week, 


Mr. Knox con- 
in question, a first dratt 
of which accompanied a report of his to the Forty-first Congress, 
second session, in 1870. In this report a special paragraph ealled 
attention to the discontinuance of the coinage of the silver-dollay 


fessed himself the virtual author of the ae 


piece as provided in the bill, and the paragraph was itself dis 
tinguished by a precise descriptive heading, in capitals, as follows: 
‘Silver Dollar. Discontinuance as a Standard.” Mr. 
showed that the report was published in full in the Bankers’ Maga- 
zine, together with extracts from a subsequent report in whieh th 
section ordering the discontinuance was discussed by various mint 
that this section was discussed also by the New York 
Board of Trade and Chamber of Commerce, and recommended in 
their reports; that the Committee on Coinage duly informed the 
House of the provision, and that the bill was printed thirteen times 
by order of Congress, and once by the commissioners revising the 
He 
added that probably no act ‘“ passed by any Congress received more 


Knox 


ts 


experts ; 


statutes, and was considered during five successive sessions. 


care in its preparation, or was ever submitted to the criticism of so 
great a number of practical and scientific experts, as was this Coin- 
Act of 1873,” and that any statement to the contrary 


‘has no 


age 
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ndation in faet.” 
»porters of the theory of surreptitious demonetization. 
the 


and intelligently the reports submitted by his department, 


but it will not satisfy the 
Mr. Knox 


This is an old story, 


ould have shown that Congressmen are in habit of reading 
efully 
reports of their own coinage committees, the bills they order 
ted and vote upon; that the subscribers to the Bankers’ Maga- 
trade and 
and study 


bodies; that the daily press have always 


sine read every word of it; that members of boards of 


ibers of commerce invariably attend the meetings 


reports of those had 
ticles on acts of Congress which “ simply registered in the 


had 


and that these articles are duly 


ding : 
he land for 
lw 


statues what been 


ly forty years”; 


yyy low 4 
form of the unwritten law of t 


ul eighed, 
| discussed by every voter eapable of appreciating the ‘debtor's 


Nothing else will convince the Hon. W. D. Kelley 


itors of the Cincinnati Commercial and the Chieago Tribune. 


ption. , or the 


During the week there was a further fall in the rates for sterling 


exchange, and somewhat more than two million dollars of gold were 
ted and Paris for New York. 
kets appear to realize the fact that either gold or securities must be 
nt here within the 
isions, and cotton that will be needed from this country, 
strange that efforts are already making to send 
of course, with U.S. 4 per e which 
pay a lower rate of interest than any other American securities held 


broad. 


from London The foreign mar- 


next few months to pay for the, breadstutts, 
prov and 
is not baek 
securities, beginning, ‘nt. bonds, 
In anticipation of an attempt to return these bonds, their 
price in this market has fallen 2 of 1 per cent. during the week. The 
New York money market was again disturbed by the transfers of large 
mounts of money from the national-bank depositaries to the Trea- 
sury, Where it is wanted to pay out for bonds to be redeemed. The 


must be 


rates for loans have advanced 1 to 2 per cent., but this 
considered a slight disturbance for transactions of such 


Stock 


macnitude. 
At the Exchange it was a week of wild excitement in the 


share market; the Vanderbilt stocks having been the most promi- 
nent because of rumors that the Lake Shore Railroad is to be leased, 
or in some way permanently controlled, by the New York Central 
and Hudson, which is for ever to guaranty 6 per cent. to the stock- 
holders of the former. 
ful property 
4 per cent. 


As Lake Shore stock has long been a doubt- 

some years paying no dividends, and others from 2 to 
this reported prospect kindled speculation in the stoek, 
to 93 with 
Silver bullion has ruled at about 514¢. 
At the close of the week the bullion value 
silver dollar here was 80.2643. 


and the price was run up from 8&2 to &3 uncommon 
celerity. 


don. 


per ounce in Lon- 
of the 4123-grain 


The debate in the English House of Commons on July 22 on 
the Turkish question, of which full reports have come out, was 
many respects very important. It was opened by a masterly speech 
from Sir Charles Dilke, who drew attention to the various points 
on which Turkey had with the connivance, or, at all events, with- 
out the hindrance, of the British Government failed 
the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin, bothin the matter of reform 
and in the matter of the rectification of the Greek frontier. But 
what was most remarkable in the discussion was the speeches of 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff and Mr. Bourke. Sir Henry was an 
ardent Jingo who was sent out last year as the English mer 
the Rumelian Commission, but now confesses himself completely 
cured of his beliefin the Turks. He thought an expression of opin- 
ion on the part of the Hduse of Commons would be a good thing in 
order to bring pressure to bear on the Turks to make them fulfil 
their engagements ; pronounced the corruption at Constantinople 
shocking, and declared that he saw no hope for Turkey except in 
decentralization, or, in other words, the virtual independence of 
the provinces. Mr. Bourke, following him, admitted on the part 
of the Government that Turkey had not kept her contract about 
reform in Asia Minor, in spite of the best efforts of Eng that 
the state of things reported by the English consuls in tl 
was “ revolting”; but that the Government was fully alive to t 
responsibility it had incurred with regard to it. It is difficult to see 


to carry out 


nber of 


land ;: 


+ a me 
l lat province 
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how the Ministry can go before the ¢ 


of this sort. 


Dean Stanley has broug 


considered consent to the ereetion of an 


Imperial in Westminster Abbey, and has not improve ! 
by a defenee which he has thought prope rto publisl nthe. pa 
pers, in which he says, among other things, that the Prinee * gave 
his lite” for England. Ther is alreac da 1 for br 
lieving that the young man’s onl rt rto Africa wa 
impress the French imagination, and so streng e hands of his 
followers at home. This has WVEVE ) bevond « 

by the imprudent publication by one of his friends of a pamphlet 
containing letters of the Prince and reports of conversation 

him about Freneh polities and his own prospect Some ot 
revelations thus made are, if authentic, of an extraord chara 
ter, and caleulated to ruin his memory in the « lb 


the most reckless members of the part 


sign was to found institutions whieh would 


must first have a period of absolute powel ) 
would be regulated by himself; that his sio 
the revolutionary spirit; that he would probably veto 


session of power by foree, and that he 


‘alwavs, evervwhere, and to the full extent of | 


however, submitting himself to the clergy, and that 

mit unlimited liberty of edueation,” or, in other words, give up 
control of the clerical schools and colleges Lhe pPpears, me fact 
have been a mixture of the intlated Bonapartis Sp 
ish Catholie, and would probably, had he lived, have prove 


stant source of disturbance to the French | 


Mr. W. 


D. Kelley is probably no more trustworthy as a reporter 


of his conversation with Bismarck as to the views of the latter 
the German tariff and the silver question than as a witness as 
the objects of the American Coinage Aet of 1873, of whieh he was 


himself the principal promoter, but 
stump, in the most unblushing manner, as a fraud perpetrated 


the instigation of the 





’ e is 
correct in saving that Bismarck is disposed to consider the exp 
dieney of negotiating for universal bi smn there ears to be 
no doubt, as his story is contirmed from other quarters and 
found eredenee on the London market. It appea » be equa 
certain, however, that Bismarck knows no bout this t 
about other financial questions, Which he has always left hitherto t 
the colleagues whom he has lately dismissed, and the new ones have 
not as yet made up their minds what they will do. Consequently 
the German press contains very contradictory statem ibout th 
matter; but the chances still are that nothing will be done. Out 
correspondent, Mr. Horace White, we believe to have been subst: 
tially correct in his aeeount of the state of publie o 
subject, both in Germany and England. 

There is equal uncertainty in Germany as to the f eC 
the Government with regard to the Ecclesiastical 1 That a 
promise or agreement that the i] be suspended ed wa 
civen to the Ultramontanes to secure their suppor the Chambet 
there seems to be little question, b the ditiieult Carrving 1 
out e probably greater than were antic pa 1. These difticul- 
ties are net likely to be lessened by the election, at Breslau, of Herr 
Hasenclever, one of the leading Socialists in Germany, a writer of 
the Lassalle Sehool, and for vears the President of the Society of 
German Workingmen. On the first ballot he got 5,404 votes ; 

. , 5,674; and Hager, the 


Ultramon- 
necessary to 
National Liberal 
There thus 


owed his election to 


Leonhard, 
? 933. 


the 


tane, being 


, ° 
election 


On the second—a clear majority 
Socialist got 7.589 votes, and the 
6,390, the Ultramontane disappearing from the scene. 
ppears to be no doubt that the Socialist 
Ultramontanes, and people are naturally asking if this is the way 


ent with the latter is going to save 


¢7 


that the alliance of the Governm 
I 


he Couutry from Communism ° 
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STATE RIGHTS AND FEDERAL STRENGTH. 
é‘ ARPER’S WEEKLY.” replving some eks ago to some ob- 
! ed that adennition of st on 9 no 
i led b » Demoeratie 7 talk of S 
i II l ) >.) Comp | } ~ 
»bed d I ( ( It ma the Dr Cl 
lvoe “sf ivr] t rat the ry 
al ) if ft St it t t wbbing tl 
itional Government of it bout which tl n be no disput 
But | ( ih Ica » al 
0 ) em to r their mean ev talk of State 
rht Most « m the R 1 sicle 1 the late 
(tet ( in Co ( lked if all exe ~ of powell Vv th 1i- 
| Grove lawful, and ) m to the exer 
) mn uch po l 1 Con ( ) ) ii \ 1 rebellion Ss 
ttle shor reason, and really indicated an intention to overthrow 
Union. All this, and much that one hears in the various Re- 
publican conventions on th ther hand, furnishes the Democrats 
vith mndant materia y i charg hich the re every da 
iking, that the Republicans really aim, by their assertion of thi 


Mutional authority, to wipe out State li rand convert the 


with one huge ** helm ” or crank at 


’to take hold of whenever there 


Union into a centralized republie, 


rong man’ 


Washington ready fora ‘st 


isany sign of trouble. It is not over a year since the Iowa Republi- 


ean Convention laid down in express terms the doctrine that the 
national sovereignty covered everything, and that each citizen 
might look to it alone for the protection of .a// his rights—whieh 


that the State courts and legislatures 
sitting on Other Republican platforms 
in their zeal the **pestilent heresy ” have uttered similar 
sentiments, though in more ambiguous language. Taken in con- 
nection with the Republican talk about the need of General Grant 
and about the things he ean and will do if he is elect- 


meant, if it meant anything, 


were now only sufferance. 


against 


as President, 
ed, it makes it very easy for the Democrats to accuse the Stalwart 
Republicans at least of intending a change in the form of the Gov- 


under cover of anxiety about freedom of elections at the 


an end to this, and the way to put an 
State rights” 

A man who 
maintains that Congress has the right to regulate Federal elections 
is not necessarily hostile to the rights of the States, and a man who 


ernment 
South. “here ought to be 
end to it is for every man who writes or talks about “ 


to begin by explainiag what he means by this term. 


maintains that the practice hitherto pursued for one hundred years, 
of leaving the States to elect members of Congress in their own 
way, is not necessarily hostile to the proper powers of the Federal 
Government. While there is nothing in the character and antece- 
dents of the Democrats to upset the presumption that they enter- 
tain unconstitutional designs in the direction of centralization, let us 
add, on the other hand, that there is nothing in the character and 
antecedents of many of the Republican leaders to upset the pre- 
sumption that they would not care how much centralization there 
was, provided they had possess ion of the machine and had their 
“old man” in the Presidential chair. 

In fact, many of the latter have of late been affecting, if they do 
‘eated by the Con- 


whole century been 


not feel, a contempt for the division of powers ¢ 
world has for a 
admiring as one of the happiest and most fortunate of political in- 


stitution, and talk as if what the 


ventions was in reality a huge blunder, to be rectified as soon as 
believe that the slave- 
holders’ attempt at secession, begun and earried out in the interest 


possible. They.apparently would have us 
of slavery and for the defence of slavery wholly and soleiy, had 
demonstrated the futility of the division of sovereignty which the 
founders of the Government deliberately settled on and the people 
solemnly adopted a hundred years ago,'‘and that our duty now is 
to provide against ‘‘a new rebellion” by putting as much power 
as possible into the hands of the pure and disinterested persons 
Who every 
sidenc\ But the truth is—and the 


more the people reflect 


Nation. 


| land as an investment is very like that of an earthquake. 


four years provide us with candidates for the Pre- 
‘one of the great sources, indeed, of the contempt of the landed 





Yom 


io; 


| Number 


on it ‘the more clearly they perceive it—that if it was Stat 
rights hich faeilitated and stimulated the slaveholders’ rebel] 
lion, it Uso State rights which supplied the means b 
vhich it was put down. The working of the Constitution since 
1729 has to be judged by the eondition and resources of the 
North, as ll as by the fanaticism of the South. It was the habit 
of local self-government, the pride of the individual States, thu 
ellicieney, capacity, and self-reliance of the State government 


Which placed at the command of the Federal Government the va 


m rial resources, and the undaunted and patient courage, b 
vhich the seeessionists were foiled. It was a common and som 
times amusing boast at the North during the war that the rebellion 


‘eatest rebellion the world ever saw”; and so it was, 


was the @ 
and people who keep one eye shut have been disposed to conelude 
ever since that whatever produced so big a rebellion must be wholly 
The 
the experience of mankind, that with such a 
in Washington, with **a 


bad. v forget the probability, which may be fairly deduced frot 
rebellion the kind ot 
some of them would fain see 


and United States marshals protecting 


overnment 
"man at the helm” 
neve! 


rights, could 
bre eches 


United States citizens evervwhere in all their 


have dealt. A community which has taken refuge in the 


pocket of a dictator, or an omnipotent parliament, has never yet 
had mueh suceess in putting down great rebellions. In fact, the 
rebellion, so far from demonstrating the danger of State rights, was 
a triumphant vindication of the wisdom of the constitutional divi- 
All the 


‘eX. 


sion of authority, and of the value of local sovereignty. 
thousand 
extravagant, 


world so regards it. The ravings of a dozen or a 
rebels ” at Washington or elsewhere, no matter how 
or the unpunished perpetration of a dozen or a thousand electioneer- 
ing frauds and outrages in the Southern States, cannot create thi 
shadow of a doubt that the United States Constitution as it now 
stands was a wonderful contrivance for the government of an im- 
mense community, without lodging anywhere power enough to put 
liberty in peril or abate publie spirit. It is not a step behind the 
highly-centralized governments of the Old World ; 
It does not need mending by *“ A No. 1 soldiers”; it 


it is a step be- 
yond them. 
enables the people to dismiss its soldiers when the war is over, and 
employ civilians. It would be ridiculous to change or modify 
seriously an arrangement intended for the government of 200,000,000 
or may be 500,000,000 of people, and which in all human probability 
is the only arrangement by which 500,000,000 of people could be 
governed without the surrender of their freedom, because we are 
to-day troubled by election disorders in two or three Congressional 
districts at the South. 

We do not say that anything the Republicans have as yet asked 
for or attempted is unreasonable; but the discussion which has 
arisen out of the proceedings in Congress is mischievous as well as 
unprofitable. It turns popular attention away from the really 
serious questions of the day, and leads even a man of Mr. Sher- 
man’s standing to talk of labor and property as of comparatively 
little moment. They are, on the contrary, of the highest moment. 
It is on popular morality with regard to them, and on the legislation 
of the States and of Congress about them, that it depends whethe1 
we shall have any elections fifty or a hundred years hence; and the 
sooner we address ourselves to them, the better will it be both for 
the friends of ‘‘the reserved rights” and of ‘ the implied powers.” 


THE LAND CRISIS IN ENGLAND. 

LL the accounts from England represent the gloom there as to 
J the financial future as growing deeper day by day. Its inten- 
sity is largely due to the fact that confidence in the land as an in- 
vestment is shaken for the first time in English history, and the 
effect on the nerves of a very large class of loss of confidence in the 
With 
trade crises of all kinds the public has always been familiar. 
Manufacturers and merchants have been exposed to tremendous 
and frequent risks since manufactures and commerce first began ; 
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of politics, and follow it as a calling without ‘ 


and daily attention to farm-work, he could ne 


serve in Parliament or even attend to such of thi 


local government as now fall upon him, and he wor 
the prestige which now gives him so many 
candidates for elective offices among rural constitu 


making him a great social force. 


It will thus be easily seen that should the land of En 


unable, under American competition, to pay rent to 


the fee, the result would be a social and political revolut 


of which has not been witnessed in modern times. 
proach to such a catastrophe in the magnitude of its 
is the overthrow of the French aristocraev in the R 


that of the slaveholders at the Seuth in the late 


neither the Fren-h nobles nor the Southern slaveholidé 
such a part in history, or filled such an important | 


tical fabric of their country, as the English landed get 


so much impressed in these philanthropie and progr 
the undoubted evils which the English social 

in regard to the condition of the English poor, th 
to forget the immense, and we may indeed say »p 


} 


bution which the English landholders have made to1 


If they did not originate the representative system ot 


by free parliaments, if is safe to say that they saved i 
tion at the hands of military monarchs, fostered it 
and maturity, and adapted it to the uses of modert 

it is now found working, substantially as they shaped 
E 


continent of Europe, and over the continent of Ame 


the remote islands of the Southern Pacific. The pecul 


too, of legal ideas and legal rules which is known as E) 


which the common law of England, of the United st 
British colonies is the embodiment, and whieh is 


precious political inheritance any people has 


substantially the work of the English landowners. from 


which the barons won the Great Charter from J 
down to that on which Wilberforce carried th: 

negroes. Every great instrament in the English ¢ 
their composition. It is true that the ¢ 


the bulk of them in arms on the side of the king: 
leaders of the Parliamentary army were taken t 

and it is worthy of note that the permanent changes in 
to, the British Constitution left behind by 
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crats who follow his lead ter- which sweeps down between Roan High Bluff and Roan High Cliff, and at 
if titles alld ord t e real n elevation not far from that of the summit of Mount Washington, an 
nd dexte) . But taking excellent little hotel was opened two yearsago. Here, in perfect peace and 
our ¢ lizat t likely | ‘ fort, and in an almost perfect summer climate, the lover of nature 
’ , aay Should ©#®! enjoy a view extending over the mountain peaks of five States, and 
ef Enc , od fits Kind probably without a rival. Here he may wander for miles on 
> t or in the saddle over the rolling, lawn-like summits ; and, if his 
. “5 Is made in the month of June, may feast his eyes on the gorgeous 
the Southern rhododendron, parent of that race which graces our 
Nor ! rdens, and here extending almost uninterruptedly over hun- 
dreds of acres just above the forest line. 
IUNTAIN RE | ‘ As the present writer can gratefully testify from personal experience 
ir- sinall this mountain region complete immunity from hay-fever ; 
losqu I he black fly, pests of the Northern woodsman, are 
everyy nspicuous by their absenee. The forests of the North Caro- 
ins deserve more than a passing notice. No one should boast 
ne st the full beauty of the forests of the north temperate zone 
\ "= 1} iis ridden through those which clothe the mighty flanks of these 
ns. Here, nourished by a soil of unsurpassed fertility, copiously 
it ; ( t not \ red, unravished by fire, and still exempt from the inroads of the axe 
ves e richest and most beautiful forests of the continent. In order that 
th in species may be better appreciated they should be contrast- 
: 1th the forests of some less favored regions. On the whole continent 
panting and Europe there are, according to the best authorities, 33 genera and 85 
hougl peci f indigenous trees; in this little North Carolina district there 
f | rney that it is essential | are 39 genera and 86 species. In all New England there are 32 genera 
\ vy Fair”: he whose mind is, o1 nd 71 species ; in the White Mountain region proper but 22 genera and 
' hy ntl n | 4 Ci As compared with the mountain regions of the West the dif- 
the } : . ind as the ubiquitous | fer is still more striking. In the Rocky Mountains of Colorado and 
‘Rising Utah there are but 17 genera with 25 species of trees; and in all the central 
Ih ( ne ! of the California sierras the number is only increased to 20 genera 
excellen Is. and ; the Merced on patent iron vith 55 species. The forests of the Western mountains, and to a less de- 
bridg latest and pj lel : tt manee which | g lso of the New England mountains, are for the most part composed of 
only fe \ ro inv | ! ith « peculiar charm has de- , gloomy pines and spruces, while that of the Carolina mountains consis 
parted ever. The loss i ¢ . t then t ver of natu almost exclusively of broad-leaved deciduous trees, which give it the charm 
may, if t s visit s | me amends by joining a monster | of unsurpassed summer verdure and unequalled autumn coloring. In this 
national Sunday Oo stival at the of El Capitan: or even (but | forest are found the noblest oaks, hickories, chestnuts, walnuts, and tulip- 


this, v i, is too much to hope f verv vear) ir from the lips of | trees North America can boast. Here the magnolias of the South in 


such nt biologist as | Joseph Cook hims why 1 | great variety mingle with the birches, maples, and hemlocks of the North 
the wherefore of the ** weaving organisms of struct ss bioplasm.” | [lere the different gum-trees, the buckeye, the lovely silver-leaved linden, 
Even the grand the ¢ do mountains must seem | ttled by the the sorrel-tree, the flowering dog-wood, and the silver-bell-tree reach 


furious stru for wealt lready carried far up their sides. Where, | their greatest development : and here one may ride, in the valleys, fon 
then, can the \ f unh d mounta s y now find that un- | miles through continuous thickets of rhododendrons and laurels of such 
a ved natu which he n sin the New Er ind n ntains, and | arborescent dimensions and luxurious growth as this forest alone can boast. 
ch is too fast disappearing m Califor and Colorado ? This region north of the French Broad may be entered from Marion 

'y no means the | in North Carolina, or from Johnson City in Tennessee, a station on the 
grandest, mow region of the continent is still but little known, and | East Tennessee, Virginia, and Georgia Railroad, Roan Mountain lying 
rarely visited fer to that group of mountain ran n which the | about thirty miles from either point. The Tennessee route will perhaps 
\ppalachian s) » culminates, near its extre ithern upheaval. | be found the mest convenient for travellers from the North, and the 
r " ins, whith « py short, parallel ran a territory some stage-road which leads from Johnson City to Bakersville, a town at the 
ndred by nearly one hundred wide, lie principally with- | foot of the mountain, crosses the summit of the Unaka range, and af- 

in the Stat f North ( lina, but with their highest peaks on or just | fords the best view of the Roan easily attainable. A journey through the 
I’ e line This rion boasts of 21 peaks higher than | North Carolina mountains will best be made on horseback, for the roads 

Mount W; ngton ; 39 ch « | 6,000 feet : and no less than 48 | in all this region are execrable; and the traveller, if he is wise, will re- 
which overtop Mount A s, the second of the New England moun- | strict his baggage to the capacity of a pack-mule. Thus equipped, he 


tains. , It ithern districts, especially near Cywsar’s Head, in Transyl- | may travel with great independence and perfect safety and comfort. 


vania County, was lo fore the , even, a favorite resort of the low- Among the many pleasant recollections one brings back from such a 
intry planters, whi hed pleasant and healthy summer | journey, by no means the least pleasant is that of the invariable kindness 
homes here, and found abundant enjoym« in the unrivalled scenery | and hospitality of the western North-Carolinians ; and the traveller's 
ex ent hunting and fishing this whole region. Asheville, too, | preconceived notions of the cost of a mountain journey, if acquired in 

L the y of the French Broad, the great highway between this part | New England or California, will receive a rude though not unwelcome 


( : know s. That portion, | shock when the universally inoderate demands made on his purse in these 
intainous of the French Broad— | Carolina mountains are summed up 
which nvri inties of MeD ll, Yancey, Mitchell, and 
Wautauga ntains within imits th thest land east of the WATTe > TICIANS AN 21S PIRSTS 
Mississippi, Mount Mitchell, a peak of Black Mountain—has, until lateiy, ENGLISH POLITICIANS AND IRISH PRIESTS. 
Lined so ina sible and so little known that few travellers from th Lonpon, July 29, 1879. 
{ world, « pt and there some enthusiastic botanist or phy- 1 inpe attitude of the two great parties on the Irish University question 
geographer, have ever penetrated far into its wilds. The Carolina cannot be considered as politically creditable. Each is desirous to 


ins are of “two sorts: ‘* Balsam Mountains,” wooded to their | make the other its cat’s-paw, and to avoid being turned to that base 
immits with a thick growth of fir; and ‘* Bald Mountains,’ use itself. On both sides the necessity of settling the question is pro- 
with open, grassy summits, from some not very apparent cause nearly | claimed ; on both sides the consciousness is strong that it cannot be 
lestitut trees. Of th tter class the largest and finest is Roan | settled without making concessions to Roman Catholics which will offend 


Mountain, Mitchell County ; and here, midway in the great saddl the narrowly Protestant feeling of England and Scotland. Each party 











The 


ishes the thing to be done, and each party wishes to make the other do 


August 14, 1879] 


ind to be able to use the only means of doing it as a weapon against 


-yival. Powerful as is the Jingoism of foreign politics, the Jingoism of 
Protestantism is still more potent. The religious Jingo is, to use a phrase 
f the streets, ‘‘the living Jingo.” Mr. Gladstone’s success in the general 


Feoncurrent et 
Roman Catholicism 


Government. 


wakened sense of justice in the English people ; but its cordial aecept- 
was owing, in a very large degree, to the fact that it was thought to 


1] 
impossible for evel 
i 


any such scheme as Lord M: yo’s. To make as- 
nee doubly sure, and expressly to exclude the endowmert of 
| 


( olic teaching in schools and universities, a clause in the Iri 


expressly reserved the surplus fund mainly for the relief of unavoid- 


uamity and suffering. Of course, the legislation of one 


not bind its successor ; but o1 would have thou t. except for th 

hes of Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Lowe, Lord Kimberley, and Lord 

O'Hagan, that an understanding, to which Mr. Gladstone’s Government 

party, binds for at least a few years the action of its surviving 

. Yet these gentlemen gave their support in fa ) princi} 

(Conor Don’s measure, which practically made over a large part o! 

' Chureh surplus to Roman Catholic colleges and a virtually Roman 
Catholie university, 

[The O’'Conor Don’s scheme has, however, as I said it would do, dis- 

appeared from the order-book. Its place has been taken by a measure in- 


troduced by Lord Cairns into the House of Lords, and now aw: 


sideration and amendment by the Commons in Committee. The bill will 
probably pass. It dissolves the Queen’s University, to establish on its 
ruins a sort of London University in Ireland, with which the existing 
Queen’s Colleges will be affiliated, together with such other colleges, 


iefly in practice Roman Catholic, as te themselves with it. 


rs of 


selves for matriculation and degrees, 


Mmav assoela 
these colleges and students unattached may present them- 


Par nal ryt + } 1; 
Van amenament, to be moved in 


committee on behalf of the Government, money prizes of various sorts, 
exhibitions, scholarships and fellowships, will be instituted ; but they 


will be the reward of individual merit, and there will be 


results to the 


no payment by 
come. Thus the 


t } 
Lord 


colleges from which the students mav 


endowment of Roman Catholic teaching will be avoided. Ti 


in its present form is based mainly on suggestions made by 


under 


go changes of detail in committee. It 


mond Fitzmaurice, may 


possible to save the Queen’s University, which has done a 


and to make it the centre of the new arrangements. 


thing like its present form will, however, b 


the Catholic 


rhey will take it as an acknowle 


some 
But 


accept it as a settlement. 


[he measure in 


allowed to pass. Roman priesthood will never 
} 


gment of 
debt, and as payment in part, and will fairly enough sue for the rest of 
If the Roman Catholics of Treland have a criev- 


is a wrong that they should be 


what is owing to them. 
the matter of education, if it 
treated as members of every other church and sect are, the grievance is a 
They are 


ttv sort, 


ance in 


great one, and demands a large and generous remedy. 
cally the Irish people, and exceptional legislation of a px 
might suit the seruples of a smali and capricious clique, is out of the 
If, on the other hand, they have no grievance, 


question, other than not 


being the objects of favoritism, it was unnece 





ary to disturb the system 
of religious neutrality on the part of the state which was consummated 
in the of the Irish Church, and the simultaneous dis- 
endowment of Maynooth and abolition of the 


disestablishment 


> — - a 
Presbyterian Regium 
Donum. 


The grievance is, I believe, entirely factitious. 


in a great degree the result of the rivalries of English statesmen 1 tl 

exigencies of English parties. The failure of Mr. Gladstone’s attempt to 
lead the House of Commons in 1866, and especially to carry the Reform 
Bill of that year to a successful issue, was keenly felt. Lord Rufsell’s 


ministers resigned office, but by no means acquiesced in their exclusion 
from power. As one of them said, when they were kicked out they held 
many conferences to consider how they could get back again. The 
vote was deemed indispensable, and the Irish vote was thought to depend 
| } 

l 


upon the Irish bishops. The office of Chief Secretary for 


Russell’s, and afterwards in Mr. Gladstone’s, Government was filled by 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue, now Lord Carlingford, an able and upright 





man, but too prone to the belief that the secret of governing Ireland lay 
in ‘Castle understandings ” 


ing 


and in secret bargains with the clergy. Dur- 


he last days of Lord Russell’s ministry a supplementary charter fo1 


N ation. 


] 7 
whieh Will 








the Queen’s University was devised and issue the - V 
Crown, and without the cog 1 f Par mi I } ted R 
Cathone ¢ eges 1 U1 \ S1IT\ na t! l } 

irge representation in the set g rm & 3 ‘ 
trick did not s lL The . e sw S ! flaw 
proceedings of the Gov ment, uD I ma t : 

w, the supple irs ed bet Ly 
Russell's Government r issue : but throug he | 
party had offer itself to t | } . | Conservatin 
looking forwat ) precu \ — \ ] 
next dissoluti eould 1 fford its s, and | 
Mavyo’s scl ( rl { 
of Ce mous There w 
Liberal chiefs ft . : 
to the reluc cea resistal t \ 
fterwards nu eons : 
resolved to plav the ecard of diser 
old Whig traditions of hos v to Prot 
moderate and stoerat n of | \ 

p int with 1 N con ! V . 

Roman Cat ' 1eSs V 

last badge of supremacy rh sult w \ \I 

Gladstone ime into offi a t 

numbers, and still stronger in w n \ 

Angliean Church in h nd was cisestablis ~| 
unately, it was imposs to Mr. ¢ | 

subterranean tacties conspired unhappily w Mr. G 

tical leanings. Mr. Glads iT ms neve t 

politics. While he was formally lead f the | 

Mr. (now Lord) Coleridge’s bills for t] holit relig 

colleges and universities of Ox 1 and Cam ‘ lt] 

inally assented to these measures Was ul { ! 

of his party, and as the cons ! ll 

always been unpopular wit el | s \ \ 

but for whose distrust he mig possibly { this \ 

seat the loss of whieh was } k fica f 

political life. The supporter at Oxford of Keble ( , t 

svstem of religious tests has been renewed. Mr. Gladstone's svimpa 

thies are with the demands « the R ( V ; 

absence of state provision for the maintenans ‘ esinstical ascendency 

in Irish university education was, therefore, in his view, a griey | 
scandal, and as such } lenow 1 it M (y { ! 

Vatiecanism, and his assaults on the poliev of P IX., have misl 

people. His anger isnott { | a P l ~ s 

matie Catholic. His sacerd s ner t Cas 

vres and encies, led Irish I . y 

Bill, wl overthrew his Ministry, ar { n inf of six 

vears, has dictated his sup f endment in w Mr. S : 

the leader of the Trish H R party ve ] edt | 

tions of the O’Conor Don’s bi 

That the Irish Roman ¢ f val n ! f 
iniversity education does 1 heir conduct, tl y s 
appear in the declarations in wl tl luence priests he 
women of their households compels t} to join. Thougl popu n 
of Ireland has decreased since the establishment of the Queen's ¢ eges 
the attendance at those colle ves nas gre tly ink “Ast a Phe Re n Ca- 
tholies are a large majority of the whole population, but they are a small 








minority of the upper and middle ranks; and what may be considered 

the naturally university-going class among them furnishes its full propor 

tion to Trinity and the Queen’s Colleges. It does s f episco- 

pal threats and censures, and the conspiracy of ve £ 

Liberal 1 Conservative, with the priesthood. T 

Catholic hierarchy is to make Ireland in itions, ¢ 

Protestant. A novel not long since published R n Ca ; 
Hogan. M.P..’ shows clearlv how everv fort { ethod of social in- 

tercourse between Roman Catholies and Protestants is discountenanced 

by the hierarchy, as likely to lead to relig laxity and indifference. 

cational separation is only a part and means of a larger and more 

ymplete social separation. The R 1 Catholic laity, influenced by 

family ambition or natural friendships and feelings of good neighborhood, 

resist this dictation with more spirit and success than might be expected. 


But they may be overpowered, and a state of things will be brought about 


t 
give over Ireland anew to social and religious strife, verging 


1d religious warfare, and wh 


h may ¢c ympel either the forcible 
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> 1’ : , 1 } 1 
7 : ! { rn Li ¢ il f rel vhich wa < df } 
: flatte 1 thy ly } hoy of reco re ti Re I 
i Vil ‘ 
. he Cathohe Chur nd not t llow the url of Marv St 
MM, | ( 1) : ; 
with a foreign prince. Bedford bore an autograph letter from E 
I I ' . ! i = . . , , . 
a a ; to M lle had also an olficial mission, which consisted in asking { 
I ! t | he ] a: pee as 
. = the immediate ratification of the treaty of Lislebourg. 
00 600 , 124 volum lj { 500 to 1.000 , 2 pis . : 
: ‘ Throckmorton, who was ambassador at the Court of France, was wot 
‘ { . [ ‘ Vi erestiy t v | Zirbye nti COLL tion, nel . cae . 2 . 1 - : a ‘ =e : = : . oe 
ing with Bedford : they both did their best to hinder Catherine de Médieis 
, " VN 1 5 . 
s] ‘ | I 1] it M. de | er- ; lg : ee ee A 
f sel bishops to the Council of Trent, and they deputed 
! “ es us nivy a n n ft documents, for Vv it elements ; ‘ mye em : y ke 6 4 
in Italian Jew called Tremelius, who had made himself a Catholic and 
ich he rhine 1? ! na | ( Lid e drawn a verv interesting history. E _ é ‘ . ett Pe 
7 ;' : ifterwards a Protestant, to the German princes. The instructions of 
| ’ } ' 
0 e nological order, passing from one subject to another ar e. ; RAED 
er ‘ ' | Tremelius were against the mecting at Trent. Catherine de Méad 
MS HOOK Is t refore Wwanth n ¢ matic unity, but it 1s. of course, of . . : ‘ : nts 
: : : who was of the Machiavellian school, showed at that tire some inclina- 
he ty \ the } p ls nt | le il rriere verv rarely 3 : , : zs ae 
lay) : : . oe tion towards the Protestants, from fear of the house of Guise. Throck- 
Nau ge nanvy generalization ; he cannot, nowever, conceal his admira- , - os e Dn.) 
| p morton encouraged her, as well as Elizabeth. The Queen of England, 
ni th, and he judges her in vords . ‘ — : , 
while she sent letters in her own hand to Catherine, negotiated secretly 
Klizabet n advance of all the conte rary statesmen of Eng- | with the Protestant chiefs. She gave an open mission to Sidney : Sid- 
nd: thos ! CoO ter her w have notht to do but to \ ki her : ‘ : t “7 4 P 
I; a ae iKter | ho “yg eRe ut WalK In her ney was instructed to ‘explain to the King of France and to the Queen, 
f tet ‘ } ‘ ] J a swt ] ! } . ~ 
OtSteps LilK Peter the Gre . LiKe ‘rederic the Second, she jeft her 3 : ; é . : 
| poate: 7 ee ee re , | his mother, how the quarrels and controversies might be settled without 
ideas as a legacy to her peopl The policy which she instituted, and : . : . : a. 
which England has only too well adopted. can be summed up in these two | avy effusion of blood. Her first intention is the glory of God ; the see- 
characteristic traits : (1) she appeals for the first time to the opinion of | ond th happiness of her good brother, the King of France, in his young 
her people, to the opinion of Europe, by a manifesto directed against age ; thirdly, the good of the Prince of Condé and of his house” ( West 
the policy of France [this was the Reformation’s spirit of examinat of? ; as " . 
n rit 1 ninster. Mav 10. 1562). Si ywas sent asa sort of mediator, | 
apple i to the acts of government]: (2) the right of intervention is loud] — =F May 1 » 162). idney a : ‘ : a A 
invoked, first in Scotland, then in France, and takes the form of a politi failed in all his attempts. Civil war was imminent in France, and on t 
cal dogma. These two lines of conduct once admitted, we shall see Eliza- | 15th of April the Vidame of Chartres took possession of Havre ; in thi 
heth , ' n } if vy th n f i}! et role will ha . , . 1. | . 
son Eee on term i flexibly Her whole 1 So WH only br month of July he embarked at Dieppe, and left with a secret mission f 
Ul 1Oo’ il ha in il bie cons l I e of these rinciples, . Asi ; = ; ; 
| : England. Havre was to be the price paid by the French Huguenots for 
Pes had been made between France and England in 1559; but the | the alliance of Elizabeth. All the details of this painful negotiation ar 
young bu 1 of Mary Stuart signed thus a treaty which was made | now known. Havre was to be occupied by English troops, while Fran 
separately with Spain: ‘* Francis, by the grace of God king of Scot- | and England were still at peace Elizabeth wrote a declaration, the origi- 
land, of Englar nd Treland, Dauphin of France.” Soon afterwards | nal of which is preserved in the Record Office ; in this declaration she 


the death of Henry IT. de Francis king of France. On the 5th | represents herself as the defender of the King of France and of his pro- 
March, 1560, the Privy ( i) sends Queen Elizabeth a meme 1 | vince of Normandy against the usurpations of the house of Guise: “ We, 





tou net pretel ! I* : ‘rancis Ii., Mary Stuart, and tl with good intentions towards the King our good brother (whom we know 
Cruises a re} ed in t mie | as the mortal enemies of Eng- | to be, on account of his age, unable to hinder his subjects from ruining 
land. The Privy Com es t Queen to intervene in Seotland, to | each other), have ordained and commanded to aid and defend said towns 
ssist the Scots and t I" it of that kingdom. The | (Rouen, Dieppe, favre de Grice).” This proclamation is dated Septem- 

Privy Council was only foll gt lictates of Elizabeth. who had al- | ber 27, 1562, and soon afterwards Havre was delivered to the Engl 
‘y made a treaty (the treaty Berwick, of February 15, 1560) with | troops. Elizabeth occupied a French city and had still two ambassadors 


egation M. Teulat has written a book on the ‘ Re- | in France, Throckmorton, who contrived rather willingly to become 





ns of Frat vith Seot 1,’ and we find in it long extracts from a | prisoner of the Huguenot army, and Smith, his successor. 
d Rouen was taken by the royal troops and preserved from an English 


occupation. At that time the death of the King of Navarre gave to t) 





plac translat nfo Fret und sent to France Prinee of Condé the highest rank in the Protestant party. Elizabeth 
France, M. de Seurre, complained bitterly, saying that ‘the Queen of Eng- | wrote him a pressing letter ; she was afraid that he would become rv 

ind had e ted a powerful army on land and on sea, as if she dreaded | ciled with Catherine. Condé answered her two days before the bloody 
ninvasion. The King of France had proposed to her to be arbiter be- | battle of Dreux. The Record Office is in possession of the very detailed 


herself and the Scotch rebels. She had made conditions which | account of this battle sent by Coligny to the Queen of England. It has 


hI t return of all the French from Seotland ; she | also letters of the Princess of Condé to the Queen ; she claimed money 


i t ‘ i Ot 
n army to the frontier: she had violated the Scotch territory | which Elizabeth had promised to Condé, and which was not forthcoming. 
s nothing left for the ambassador but to protest.” | Condé had been made a prisoner at Dreux, and Coligny wrote letter after 


‘ i 


Q d the same day (April 20) ‘that the Dauphin and the | letter to the Queen (these letters show that Elizabeth alleged that she had 


Queen of Scotland had assumed in various writings the title of Kingand ' not treated with Condé but with the inhabitantsof Normandy). Coligny} 











1] 1 not hel; y | ) 
G f Or] s changed Iden] Ss.  ¢ \ 
from Caen to Elizab » inform | his 
(C‘fondeé f aohir { { 
oy | l Catherine ! f i | 
tion it i s well understood | 
In the short te in which Co1 
L’on deschas 1 tous estran ho vau le | 
( eny announced the peace to Elizabeth: the @ now lissati l 
h i wrote to Coligny and ( | ‘ f f } 
ture l insi ling pon tl eX if n I 1 | bDe- 
n the Huguen nd | elf We do 1 | , et for 
mventions made between y 1d l 
rod | mainta ll s 1 ~ ven 1 
1 t v tru d sinc friendship, to 1 | { 
nt of a too great te it lt 
nd of thus forgetting you lves well as th | ! nf 
10 have helped you in y rreat necessities | ’ ] it 
ises and pains for your good.” Condé was not much moved by these 
expostulations : he quite understood the game of Elizabeth : she had in- 
sisted upon the occupation of Havre, wishing to exchange Hay f 


Calais. Catherine de Médicis wished, naturally, to keep Calais and to 
retake Havre. When Condé put in the terms of the peace of Amboise the 
clause promising ‘‘the expulsion of all foreigners from France.” it ap- 
plied in his mind, though Coligny bad doubts on the subject. to the English 

Havre, as much as to the German auxiliary forces. Catherine showed 
herself at that moment a true queen of France ; in the duel between her 
ind Elizabeth Havre was the prize to be won, and the “ Florentin 
von it, with the help of the Huguenots as well as of the Catholi 

The siege of Havre became a national enterprise, and it was h ped 

ra moment that the religious differences would be lost in one common 
bject. M. de la Ferri¢re says that the responsibility of the loss of 
Havre to England fell almost entirely on Elizabeth. ‘She acted in this 
war as she did in Ireland, and in all other wars Her parsimony never 
illowed her to seize the favorable opportunities ; she could never resign 
herself to a great sacrifice, to a vigorous and decisive effort. She had 
had time enough ; she had been occupying Havre eight months The 


correspond nee shows that reinforcements, arms everything was want- 





ing in time The despatches betwee n Warwi k, Elizabe I 
cillors would fill a whole volume ; but nothing was done in season 
when the fleet of Admiral Clinton left Portsmouth and came in view of 
Havre the town was already in possession of the French. Catherine de 
Médicis entered the city, though the plague had decimated the English 
varrison : she gave herself the satisfaction of looking on the great Eneg- 
lish fleet which was carrying six thousand useless soldiers, with guns and 
immunition. The young king made his entry a few days afterwards 

Rouen ; Catherine proclaimed his majority, and by her order the Chan- 
cellor de ?Hépital proclaimed the annulment of the pretended rights of 
the English crown in the city of Calais. Elizabeth was obliged, after a 


vain struggle, to accept terms of peace from France: the rights of the t 


ountries were reserved; the French hostages detained by Elizabeth were 
set free for a ransom of 120,000 crowns; free-trade was established be- 


tween the French and English-subjects. 
Correspondence. 


THE HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
To tHe Epiror or THe NATION: 
Sir : In the discussion that has been going on in your columns in re- 


gard to the teaching of ‘* non-sectarian ” theology. and to the propriety 





of an increased endowment for the Divinity Sch 
your correspondents, although of the clerical profession, seem to m 
misunderstand the points at issue. 

No one doubts that a so-called science of religions, or that the history 
of the development of theological doctrines and religious sects, may be 
taught according to a purely historic method—that is, in a non-se 
manner. Instruction in these subjects may, as you have pointed out, 
very properly form part of a scheme of university teaching. But tl 
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function of a divinity school is to teach oth 
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doubtful reputatior 

I cuide rather than to manufactur i migra Vv movement 
i the crowded cities and ulous centres of the country to parts of 
the | ted States where land and air are abundant and ch ap, is the ob- 


yect of e Co-operative Colony Aid Association of this city, which some 


f the publisher,” Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, it has just begun the 


mn mnthly paper ¢ alled the Worker. of which we have re- 


number. This devotes its space to a history of the asso- 


lation and a prospectus of its aims, an address ** To the Capitalists ” by 
Felix Adler, articles on ** Co-operative Farming ” and subjects germane 
to th ct of the society, various items of news, and even a number of 
what mig be called colonization jokes The advocacy of co-operative 

onization appears to be sensibly conducted, and the circulation of the 
paper among the more reflective of our artisan class should certainly 


do much towards the transformation 


better adapted, and 
ps to re medy the evil of over- 


* peasantry,” for which this country is so much 
ous addition to which hel 


so afflicts the nement districts of our large cities. It 


do no good to the cause t » copy from the Chicago Socialist 


} 


misleading and unfair extracts (denuded of 


their contexts) from the ut- 
terances of the press and of individuals upon socialism. 
Heber Newton 
Upon the Association’s Executive Committee are Rey. Dr. Rylance, Rey. 
Dr. Deems, B. Thurber, Wheeler, 


1} 
Well-KnoWn 


The editor is 


and the business manager E. E. Barnum. 


Joseph Seligman, F John and other 


) 
rentlemen 


of Capt iin George E. Be Iknap’s article on the sound- 


s made by the 7uscarora in 1874. we (Nation, No. 736. p 95) did not 
mention that Sir William Thomson’s wire sounding-machine had been 
lemned by the English Admiralty, and that to Captain Belknap be- 
rs the credit of proving the utility of the Thomson machine. It has 
four way gradually on the telegraph-eable steamers, and bids fair to 


nportant adjunct in determining the position of ocean steam- 


ing the land. To those who are familiar with the use 


Nation. 


of some of them into members of 
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| Number 





f e sounding-machines of Thomson as modified by Lieut.-Com- 
uider C. D. Sigsbee, of the Coast Survey steamer Blake, it seems thi 
heig presumption to question, as has been done by Mr. Wild in 
Phalassa,” soundings ma ire, and to think for a moment of con- 
g thei icy by comparison with the soundings of the Cha/- 
f vhich were all made by the old method with hemp rope, and 
vhich from tl iture of the case are subject to a very considerable err 
in soundings over 1,500 fathoms in dept} 
From the time of the publicat of ‘The Descent of Man,’ if wi 


y Dr. MeCosh has been instant in 


ced 


nearly that of 


remember aright, to the prese nt «a 


Mg advatr doetr nes 


ne 


with ceaseless activity the more 


tionists view is not perhaps so 


i 


His point of 
exact science as the scientifie infidelity of the day could wish ; but until 
confines 


himself to his natural philosophy and Professor 


that the criticism of Dr. MeCosh can 


be blamed for following them into the domain of abstract speculation. 
They are, indeed, looked upon in professional circles as more or less 
| hers in these preserves and justly open to the discharges of the 
Princeton philosopher’s spring-guns. Mr. Huxley certainly felt the 
dge of Dr. MeCosh’s weapons, and when he lectured here was not al- 

wed to depart with his dangerous doctrines uncontroverted. And now 
that he has written an exposition of Hume's philosophy, nothing is less 


¢ than that Dr. McCosh should forward in the cur- 


have come 


rent Popular Setence Monthly with an appropriate antidote. The latte 
savs: ‘* IT venture not to urge objections to his [Iluxley’s] biology, of 
which he is a master, and to be reviewed only by a master in his depart- 
ment But he is not so formidable as a metaphysician, and one with but 
i sling and stone may east him down.” It is net to be doubted that Dr. 
MeCosh has erudition and ability sufficient to swing his sling to good 


to the 


* Agnosticism in 


, and even, if it be not presumptuous to say so, ciscomfit 
His article is entitled Hux- 


and what he has to say of the way in which the negative 


ure of Professor Huxley. 
ley’s ‘ Hume,’” 
positions of both Hume and Huxley are to be met is discriminating, in the 
main large-tempered, and on the whole so satisfactory that in Princeton, 
Ile is not. however, content 


at least. it will be taken as almost axiomatic. 


this, and proceeds to ‘‘estimate the influence upon young men 


And it 
] 


is for this element of his argument, always inseparable from his argu- 


likely to be drawn into its vortex "—the vortex of agnosticism. 
ments of this kind, that we have alluded to his paper. He always leaves 
truth the 


quences of certain views of truth; his moral tag is as inevitable as sop’s 


a discussion which has to do with to dwell on moral conse- 


hee fabula docet He does, indeed, say: ** I am not to be charged with the 
fallacy of arguing that because a system is charged with bad results it must 


therefore be false.” But a disclaimer is seldom very effective, and never 
| best. Dr. McCosh, 


dwelling upon the ** tendencies ” of agnosticism, is aside from the point. 


answers a charge of unconscious self-deception. At 


Most people get their idea of a man from the general impression he 
makes rather than from any specific utterance, and, after reading this 
‘‘sermon to young men,” they will be apt to infer that Dr. McCosh fears 
possible resultant evil more than actual fundamental error ; that he does 
not differ essentially from Mr. W. R. Greg, who dreads truth that affords 
This is a *‘ tendency” 
generally pretty confident of its 


him ‘*no help” and brings him ‘*no comfort.” 
of Dr. MeCosh which ‘* orthodoxy” 
rationality-—will lament far more than agnosticism. 


—Mr. Leslie Stephen, in his ‘Hours in a Library,’ recently said some 
very severe things of the old Edinburgh Review. ‘It is generally dull,” 
he says, ‘‘and when not dull flimsy,” and ‘ few of the articles would have 
a chance of acceptance by the editor of a first-rate periodical to-day.” 
And in spite of Mr. Stephen’s proverbial iconoclasm, and in spite, too, of 
the recent revival of respect for the original staff of the Review, due to 
Mr. Trevelyan’s biography of his uncle and to the correspondence of Mr. 
Napier, most of us, probably, have a secret but sincere sympathy with 
his view ; especially if we recall the difficulty of certain persistent at- 
tempts to find in the essays of Brougham, of Jeffrey on Scott, or of Syd- 
ney Smith on Methodism, say, the ‘‘ brilliancy ” which dazzled the last 
generation. But some of the reviewers have always seemed in certain 
respects safe, and though the present generation by no means think of 
Macaulay as his own did, most people, we venture to say, will be unpre- 
pared to find a wayside criticism upon him in the current Maemil/an 
Certain of 
Macaulay’s faults are obvious enough—‘* What critic can’t point them 


quite as severe as Mr. Leslie Stephen’s upon his associates. 


out?” as Thackeray enquired in his ‘* Roundabout ” notice of Macaulay’s 


death—and even his enthusiastic admirers must see by this time that, if 
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the charge of unscrupulousness so frequently brought against him is un- 

just, the charge of i ability to ** penetrate beyond the appare nt rhetorical 

truth of things” is just, and that it is quite as grave. But what he did 

for history, to make it ** familiar rather than heroic,” to popularize its 

rudition, to rid it of its old pompous stateliness and endue it with vivid 

picturesqueness, cannot be forgotten and must remain Macaulay’s monu- 
nt for all tin 


alled, a Whig brief in five volumes ; all the same it has illustrated the 





ie, one would say. His own history may be, as it has been 


value of his method as perfectly as his own inability to apply it faultlessly ; 
if it were not for Hume, indeed—and we suppose many people would 


might be said of him that he did for English history 


ot except Hume—i 
what the invention of printing did for literature. Instead of mentioning 
this, or at any rate more than hinting at it, Professor Seeiey in his article 
on ** History and Politics ” deliberately depreciates it. Ile says, speaking 
if ** the old, primitive, half-poetic sort of history,” and very likely mean- 
ing Herodotus, whom Macaulay called ** infantine,” that **it had given 
place to another kind, dissimilar both in object and style, when Macau- 
lay, taking a step backward rather than forward, reintroduced it among 
<.” Of this other kind of history, he adds that it is ‘* not por tic but 
scientific,” that ‘‘its aim is not to give pleasure or confer fame, but to 


throw light on the course of human affairs *; and he seems to associate Ma 
eaulay’s history with such works as ‘ Ivanhoe.” For what he calls roman- 
tic history, poetic hisiory, he exercises the contempt not unnatural, per- 


haps, to a scientific mind contemplating romance. 





fo make history 
interesting and exciting you have only to follow a few simple rules, All 
that is necessary is systematic exaggeration and occasional falsification,” 
he observes. To this one is irresistibly inclined to answer as the theo- 

gical professor did to the bumptious student who thought making such 
proverbs as Solomon’s was @ simple matter—‘t Make a few.” Whatever 
he may have done to deserve it, Macaulay himself would certainly be con- 
founded at such misappreciation of what he sought to do. What he 
sought to do is sufficiently suggested in his wish that Clarendon had 
iament: ** Would not 


his work, in that case, have been more interesting ? Would it not have 


‘condescended to be the Boswell of the Long Parl 





heen more accurate ?” he asks ; and justly adds: ** A history in which 
every particular incident may be true, may on the whole be false.” 


ed—or, if 
Prof. Seeley prefers, ‘* reintroduced "—does not, however, prevent Prof. 


—This undervaluation of the method Macaulay introdu 


Seeley’s essay from being in the main an admirable on ** Let writers 
deal with what they understand,” he wisely advises, and when he leaves 


the consideration of ‘‘romantiec history” and comes to discuss the im- 
portance of ** scientific history,” he speaks not only with understandin 
but with authority. He is no longer annoyed with what is ‘ interest- 
ing,” he is not warped by ‘‘the magic pen of Macaulay,” or inflamed by 

gorgeous illusions” ; for these are replaced in the domain of scientific 
history by what he aptly styles ‘* the prosaic truth in all its tiresome dry- 
ness and intricacy where poetry had reigned before.” At Cambrid 
where Prof. Seeley has been teaching it for ten years, history is studied 
‘fas a department of science rather than asa branch of poetry,” and it 
is quite true that ‘‘ only in this shape can history be included among the 
studies of a university.” Scientific history, however, is divided into two 


branches by Prof. Seeley, which he insists shall be kept distinect—political 


history or the history of states, namely, and anthropology, sociology, 


etc. ‘*Manners and customs,” instead of occupying more space in ow 





histories, ** should have histories to themselves”; it is im 
political historian, ‘‘ with the political history on his hands,” to treat 
them seriously, and they deserve to be treated seriously. Political his- 
tory is defined as ** the biography of states,” and it is the 1 logray } vot 
states that Prof. Seeley would have studied in universities, so that one 
may thus be forced to study history and politics at the same time. This 
he thinks very important for a nation like England, where, as he finel) 
says, ‘‘ the study of politics answers to liberty as the duty to the right 

Certain obstacles in the way of such historical study and how to remove 
hem will be considered in future papers, to which this is but an intro- 
duction explanatory. Nothing can be better than this ; Prof. Seeley’s 
readers only need to preserve carefully the distin 


- 
< 


neglects to make for them, the distinction between **text-books for ad- 
vanced students,” in the construction of which he is an acknowledged 
authority, and literature, which is ‘‘the thought of thinking souls’ 


a criticism of life,” or whatever one chooses, but certainly not a text- 
book 


—The news of Charles Fechter’s death cannot have been heard by 


any theatre-goer without a pang of regret, though the st ean hardly 


be said to have suff red in the Oss fa tor Ww wit { \ 
professional life had becom mplete some : \ 

ever had a more immediate and telling s ssi \ 

dise of foreign actors) than Fechter, it it ext 

deserved, He was probably the best melodr it t 

on our boards, and he elevated melodrat hy 

as it is possible to imagine it elevated In such a V ( 
Fechter revealed all that capacity for sudden changes 

for complete mastery of ** situations,” w tl 

dramatie success ; while the studied | s t 1 
tion of his voice, in postu nd | wi \ 
place in his Shaksperian parts, wet wrf 

same thing might be said of such a pla Duk M 

of all his melodramas ** Monte Cristo” | 

In Shakspere’s plays it cannot be d F 
successful with the public ; but it | 
was the play in which this suecess was ea 

tomary to think of ** Haml | 
dramas, it is also true that it is of - 
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way mak Imost as uch as g tr 
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play the part for any one who diser t 

time, ex on of us sees} v 1] S 

all, we generally have to nfess at | . 
character as it is admitted it should be s 

his imperfect command of English, and s mann 

violated all the traditions of our stage, s ’ f 
did on his first arrival was, of cours 

him to the public here by Dickens, x \ 
mentarily its desired effect. But Feeh was 

he was less a man of a s th n highly 

branch of art for whi he hadat l | 

hardly be expected to maintain the \ | 
failure as a manager was complete fr t . Lafte , 
to set up the Lyceum Theatre und s 

ally withdrew from active fe: and w t 

a retired village in Pennsylvania, his \ . 
was already a thing of t past. altl g \ : 


important figure on 
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importance, however remarkable Y 
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rr 1 e} h tooust him. Yakub Bee was one these ad- 
\ tut wh (ils LV nore nan u ual ne ( r would 
hae i itt min the Western \ if he had succeeded 
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it w ( irprise to most 1 rt of Mr. B rer’s k to learn 
60 1 I862 China « ipied \ Is 1 states of Central 
\ vel i h the position wl h Rk wh ecuple lduring th last 
uty vears : that is, China was 1 advancing, absorbing, and over- 
ing ghbor whom they : li feared und whose slow but invineible 

}) ess they sought, now by force and now by submission, to retard 
As early as 1760 her onward mov had spread a panic through the 
\\ of Western Asia, and Afghanistan seemed the only Mussulman 
power left in that region cay ble of resisting he She was then in full 
possession of the whole region known as Eastern Turkestan, including 
Yarkand and Kashgar, which she governed by viceroys sent from Pekin, 


ind played with the ad very much in the style with which 


of 


governing on the 


jacent potentates 
ol 


with much wisdom and moderation, and through 


the history Russian aggression late years has made us familiar, 
whol 
governed 

by the 


male population of the districts in which they oc- 


machinery not unlike that with which the East India Company 


India, but repressing insurrections with horrible severity—in fact, 
Thassacre of the whole 


curred, But for some time previous to 1859 there had been a gradual de- 


line in the foree of the Empire, which culminated in the Taeping rebellion 
and other convulsions, and was taken by most external observers to be a 
The officers in Central Asia were no longer able to 


sign of fatal disease. 


resist the attacks of the military adventurers who pressed them on their 
borders, or to repress even the desultory risings of their own subjects, 
and between 1863 and 1865 Yakub Beg was able to gather force enough to 
out The 
Chinese overthrow was signalized by one incident which puts the Chinese 
light that be The 
governor of Yarkand, finding the defence of the fort hopeless, sum- 


drive them of Kashgar and set himself up in their stead. 


character in a will new to most people. amban or 


moned all his officers to his chamber, and there sat in state surrounded 
by his wives and children and servants, until he heard that the enemy 
was entering, when he dropped his lighted pipe into a charged mine be- 
neath the floor, and the whole company disappeared in dust and smoke. 

Since that date a change has come over the Chinese Empire which has 
received but little attention from foreign observers, so deeply rooted is 
the Western world in the belief that immobility is the law of Chinese 
civilization. Not only have its internal troubles disappeared, but its 
military and naval forces have been reorganized on the European plan. 
The infantry have received the latest arms of precision, the artillery has 
been supplied with rifled cannon, and strategists have appeared in high 
command who are no mean rivals for anything Russia or England has to 
show: and they have an unlimited population, possessing almost match- 
less powers of endurance and adaptability to all climates and modes 
of life, to draw on for recruits. The experience of the last twenty years 
in war and peace, in fact, seems, without touching their manners or insti- 
tutions, to have launched the Chinese on a career of extraordinary mili- 
tary progress, and they have suddenly appeared as perhaps the most for- 
midable of the three great competitors for dominating influence in Cen- 
Asia. 
In 1876 Yakub Beg was astonished to hear that they were nearing his 


tral 


frontier with a large force for the purpose of reconquering their old do- 


minions. The expedition. it now appears, was one of the most remarkable 
| PI 


military enterprises on record. Preparations for it first began about 1873. 
st organized began its march in 1874, through 


The advance of the force fir 


Naticn. 


\ 
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desolate country devoid of supplies, and had 1,200 miles to cover before 
reached its objective point. It established stores and encampments 
for the main body along the whole line with a deadly pertinacity whic] 
of 


tally planted the corn on which the army which was to follow was to 


reminds one rathe. Rome than of any modern state—inasmuch as it 


live. Early in 1875 50,000 men, armed with the latest weapons, had ar- 


rived on the frontier of Turkestan, and began to carry everything befor 
! Towns were captured, and the garrisons massacred, and in some 
s the 
with a cold, 
Khan had collected his forces and pre pared to meet the storm which had 


eady Ik 


etTween two conve rging corps, and 


adult males of the surrounding 


districts—not with ferocity, but 


business-like calm. 


In the spring of the follow ing year Yakub 


burst over the Tungani Confederation and entered Kashgar. 


was caught at Turfan in April, 1877, | 


badly beaten. A second defeat at Toksun, forty miles west of Turfan, 
utterly crushed him, with the loss in all of 20,000 men. He then ap- 


p aled tot While 


to reorganize his forces he died suddenly, or was 


he Russians for aid or intercession, which they refused. 


fforts 


making vain « 


assassinated, in May. The Chinese continued their advance with the 


same ponderous caution and solidity which had characterized their move- 
bridges and forts, and estab- 


ment from the beginning, making roads and 


lishing depots of supplies, crushing all resistance, and occasionally mas- 


sacring the inhabitants. In December of the same year they carried the 
( ipital by au Coup de ma n, and are now in full possession, 


» that 
which any European power could*under like circumstances have dis- 


All that is known of their strategy shows it to be fully equal t 


played, and they have shown a capacity for moving great bodies of men 


which no European government has certainly yet equalled. The story 


is a very strange one, and seems to introduce an entirely new factor 
into the polities of the East. But it has aspects the interest of which is 


Kast. 
rressive, militant power, with all the appliances of 


by no means confined to the Should China appear on the scene 





an ag modern 


its 





military art. and with a population of 300,000,000 endued with a vitality 
and persistence which puzzies both ethnologists and physiologists, there 
is no doubt that many of the problems by which modern politicians are 
vexed would undergo some very startling modifications. An aggressive, 
propagandist China in the Southern Seas, for instance, would be a pheno- 
menon for which the wildest political speculator is still unprepared. 


RECENT NOVELS.* 

\ THILE, in a neighboring city, librarians meet chiefly to deplore the 

attractions and the facile supply of * fiction,” novels pour from 
the press—novels like ‘ A Star and a Heart,’ by Florence Marryat, in 
which no reference is had to the facts of life ; novels like ‘ The Ghost at 
Redbrook,’ in which two gentlemen at once appear under feigned names at 
an English gentleman's house, enjoy his hospitality for months, and, al- 
though suspected by their host, are treated one as the heir to the estate, 
and the other as an honored guest ; novels of all shades and degrees of 
‘A Mere Adventurer’ is an American novel, and has such degree 
of value as inheres in descriptions of things actually seen and known, 


folly. 


and the story seems quite harmless, though not particularly interesting. 
‘The Puritan and the Quaker’ is a story with a purpose—i.e., to rehabili- 
tate the Quakers of colonial times, or, if it does not vaunt the discretion 
of the Quakers, to make clear the ferocious tyranny of the Puritans. If 
there is any one left who still believes that the Puritans came to New 
England solely or chiefly to find ‘‘ freedom to worship God,” this book 
may give them a truer vision of the stern men who proposed to have all 
things and people ordered as they saw fit, and undoubtingly called on the 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon to enforce their convictions, 

We heartily wish certain subjects were prohibited to novel-writers. 
Can it be thought an appropriate or pleasing topic to make the strife 
between technical Christianity and fixed disbelief in God or a future 
existence the woof and warp of a novel? The form of composition 
takes off the necessity for precise statement or definite argument, 
while such weighty and abstract topics cumber the movement of the 
and are in perpetual discord with its lighter parts. We 
in the preceding 
The book has some picturesque descriptions, but it is difficult 


story, be- 


lieve we have given our opinion of ‘The Felmeres’ 
sentence, 
to say whether the atheist or the Christian characters are most un- 


**A Staranda Heart. By Florence Marryat.’ Boston: Loring. 1879. 


‘The Ghost at Redbrook: A Novel. By the author of *The Odd Trump,’ ‘ The 
Lacy Diamonds,’ etc.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1879. 

*A Mere Adventurer: A Novel. By Elzey Hay, author of ‘A Family Secret.’’ 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1879 


The Felmeres : 
* Elsa: A Romance. 
& Co Is70 


A Novel. By 8. B. Elliott... New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1879. 
By Rey. Alfred C. Hogbin.’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 




















1879] ‘The 


i: profusion of 


personages, German and American: 
: nat 


at the opera received f 


as an inmate of a rh 


| 
} 


inknown 


Pana 


well-situated family, with no questions asked. A wicked American army 


er, an estimable American farmer’s son, serve for heroes, and are bot!) 
s of Elsa, who finally proves to be an American also. The scene is 


language is care- 


and the action chiefly takes place in Munich. The 


ess—e. g.. “Is he dangerous ?” meaning, Is he dangerously ill ? and 


voung lady is warned of her admirer’s doubtful character, ‘* she 


ld her brother she should go with him all she pleased.” A German sur- 


remarks of a bullet in his patient’s shoulder that ‘it is a pesky thing 


cet at”; and soon, and soon. The plot is not wholly uninteresting, 

ind, if one must at all risks read a novel and does not mind slip-slop, one 
eht hit w e than on ‘ Elsa” * Under the Willows’ is such a patheti 

| om the depth of its naireté, only equalled by its profound igno- 

f life and human nature illustrated from Southern point of 

iat One is inclined to say no more about i to hush it up among 

friend ind give its fixed delusions, its fantastic romance, the bene- 

fit of silence. ‘Tangled Paths’ and * Lorenzo, the Conscript’ are two 

Roma Catholic ries Ma lonatry seems the end and aim of both 
< but this is mixed up with much point-lace, gorgeous furniture, 


ewelry in one book, and in the other with 


es, terraced gardens, caves, and a system of deception, including 
1 I } r +4 . a $ 4 
rect falsehood and forged le rs, practised by one of the saintly cha- 


er 
ers and highly ap 


isa storv of the tvranny and cru 


proved by the author. 
‘In the Toils’ 


writer knows whereof she affirms, and writes with 


° ’ e ° 3 ’ 
unmistakable note of truth which overbalances the carelessness or crudity 
style that might be 


tigli ] , ] . al fos } 
fastidiously noted. Her preface speaks of ** a band 


f workers as determined to root out the unclean thing” as ever were 
\bolitionists of the early type, and her story renews one’s amazement that 
such conditions have existed, have been tolerated, and thereby counte- 


The 
visit of a Mormon apostle, Harwood, to the happy home of Cha: 
sth Wallace. 


from illness and in an overwrought condition of nerves, and he 


nanced, by the Government of this country book opens with the 
les and 
Mr. Wallace is represented as imperfectly recovered 
gradually 
vields to the secret persuasions of Harwood until he tells his wife that be 
Utah. She de- 


cides to go with him, taking their only child, and she gives him through 


has become a Mormon and that they must leave all for 


all that follows an unfailing wifely affection. The dreary Journey with a 


great company, the recklessness and brutality of the Mormon managers, 
are recounted in a straightforward fashion; but while the various motives 
if the other converts work up to the surface in undisguised lust and op- 
pression, Mr. Wallace remains devoted to his wife, and, as they have a 
comfortable The 
arrival at Salt Lake City, and the gradual unfolding of the reckless, law- 
less system of government, come next. We do not see Brigham Young or 
any of the more notable leaders, but step by step, year by year, Mr. Wal- 


property, they suffer less than most of the caravan 


lace’s freewill is absolutely overridden, and the facts which come to his 
wife’s knowledge confirm all her worst forebodings. Still, she lives on, 
near her husband, until outrage does its worst, in her daughter, now 
seventeen years old, being carried off for the harem of a Mormon elder, 
mother takes refuge in a neighboring 
the East, 
themselves in a town on the Hudson River, whither at last 
broken in hope and health, comes home to his wife to die 
are the facts of this story, it is told in unexaggerated fashion, and we 


The girl is saved, and with her 
camp of United States soldiers. and establish 


Mr. Wallace, 


Shocking as 


They come to 


commend it, not to boys and girls, but to their fathers and mothers. 
‘The O'Mahony, Chief of the Comeraghs,’ and the * Yellow Mask,’ 

by Wilkie Collins, are so well ‘‘ ticketed ” by their titles that it is unne- 

cessary to say anything more about them ; whoever likes that vintage 


wil] order it. ‘Poor Papa,’ on the other hand, hardly announces itself 


fairly ; one supposes it to belong to the order of * His Dear Little Wife’ 
and other unutterable trash, whereas it is a history of two rampant and 
insufferable children, very amusingly told by a lady. One shudders at 


‘The Puritan and the Quaker: A Story of Colonial Times.” New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1879 

‘Under the Willows; or, The Three Countesses. By Mrs. Elisabeth Vat 
author of ‘A Heart Twice Won, ete’... Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros 

‘Tangled Paths. By Mrs. Anna Hanson Dorsey, author of ‘ The Flemings,’ etc., ete.” 
New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1879. 

‘Lorenzo: or, The Conscript. Translated from the Italian of Re 
ciani, SJ." New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1879 

‘In the Toils ; or, Martyrs of the Latter Days. By Mrs. A. G. Paddock.” Chicago: 
Dixon & Shepherd 
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‘The O'Mahony, ¢ hief of the Comeraghs: A Tale of the R ) ’ = By D. P 
Conyngham, LL.D. author of * The O’Donnel!s of Glen Cottage,’ « et New York 





D. & I Sadiier & Co. 1879 
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By Mary W. Porter.’ 


‘The Yellow 
Appleton & Co. 
* Poor Papa. 


Wilkie Collins.’ 
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else that ¢ nd S 3 f 
ind of that moral fact : 
were such yx na l \ ‘ Vw \ 


seribes a litt ner W la few 
freshness and originality ‘he dull Lond 7 


passes is a | ce Of realitvy an 1 the 


retrievable and 


and fail 


ures, are ernie Miss Butt 1 i Ke l 2 \ 


man nature, and the pauses a : Betty 
Stevens is a very attractive and very 
rather weighs on the reader, ii D 1. W 
titude, and ingrain retinement, is delightt 

*Moondyne ’ is a story founded apparent n Mr. . ; O'R 
ly’s Australian experien The wo . has, w \ 
significance, and apparently belongs toa g 
convict, is chosen by an Australian 
including the locality of a hidden gold ne, i \ \ 
pears in London hand-in-glove with cabin ! 
noblemen.” He returns to Australia an 
the whole penal system of the country, at 
fire. We suppose that any one familiar w \us 
this book such portions as give correct accounts \ 
but the untravelled critic is unequal to s 
in a general haze of improbability 

A Manual of English Literat . By Henry Morley and Moses ( 
Tyler. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1879.)—Profess Ivler has us 
Professor Morley’s * First Ske f ] sh Literat . 
IS73. as the material for what is essentia \ text-book of his own llis 
‘Manual’ will, therefore, enjoy the prestige of Professor Morley's nat 
and probably it contains few statements of opinion or of disputed facts 
which Professor Morley is not responsible; but for its arrangement, ] 
portion, and general style the American scholar should have the eredit. It 
is a large volume of six hundred and sixty-five Vo pages, at sq 
ities are various. The publishers specify twelve * chief | iliarities,’ 
among whichare its ** ring of noble Christian sentiment.” its ** robust and 
thorough English scholarship, abounding in plain speech, racy, idiomatic, 
sympathetic and attractive.” and its freedom from ** mere li erary tattle 
and seandal-mongering.” Its distinguishing iracteristi howeve 
seems to be the unusually large space it devotes to the origin of t] 
English language and the literature prior to the Elizabethan period. In 
this it is far more full and satisfactory than Shaw’s * Manual,’ commenly 


used in this country, and approaches the dimensions of an encv¢ 


opmaed a. 


The space devoted to the nineteenth century, on the other hand, shrink 


hetween these two limits the 


to the proportions of a catalogue ; ordinary 
text-book form is pretty nearly followed. The arrangement is broadly 
according to half-centuries rather than literary epochs, and then thet 

are, of course, subdivisions relating to poetry, the dra history, theo- 


various authors mentioned respects 


been 


lity of the 


logy, and so on. “The eriticism of the 


text-book requirements and is studiously unoriginal. We have un- 


able to discover any “ raciness” in its style, unless the whimsica 


first ‘ 
there by men who beat at the doors of nature, and upon thi 


sentence be termed ‘tracy “: ** Once Europe was peopled here and 


he ads of one 
another, with sharp flints” :; but in the main the sentences are short and 


absence of *‘raciness.” There is a 


straightforward, which excuses the 
copious index, and the usual distinguishing devices of different types and 
paragraphing are of course employed. 

From this it will readily appear that with its excuse for existence Pro- 
fessor Tyler is better acquainted than any one can be who has only ex- 


amined the book : he is professor of the subject in the University of 
Michigan, and his experience has been great; he has felt the 


So far as one can judge 


need of 


such a book and has accordingly produced 11 


from examination and without the essary cl 


iss-room experi nee, how- 


ever, it seems to repeat the merits and defects of Shaw’s * Manual’ except 
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* Delicia By Beatrice May Bu 
Hour Series. New York: Henry Holt & 87 
Moondyne: A Story from the Under-World 
The Pilot Publishing Co. 1879. 
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By John Boyle O'Reilly.” Boston 
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ea chapter ith the autl vy which special study gives, is at iined 
ven then could ask for an editor of a ni iterary sense than 
Professor Tyler pos ( When swings completely clear of Professor 
\ yand launches into the nineteent ntury he inspires distrust. 
at talogues almost all of Landor’s works, but omits ‘ Pericles and As 
pasa, 4 rly *s ind omits ‘Cromwell.’ Thae keray’s **m st notable novels’ 
ind omits * Esmond,’ mentions Keats’s ‘* Ode to a Nightingale ” and omits 
the ** Ode on a Grecian Urn,” and calls Lord Stanhope’s work a * History 
of England’ simpiy. Of his characterizations the following may serve as 
examples Mrs. Browning, the best English poetess Sydney Smith 
t, good sense, good feeling, logic, and elo- 


was distinguished for wit, 





enc De Quincey’s essays were ** remarkable for erudition and for 
wealth of thought, fancy, humor, and sty] His conclusion is a sort of 
| roration as sound as it is trite. ie ‘Idyls of the King,” he says, ois 

great allegory of a divine voice in each man’s soul that should be 


over his passions and desires”; ** Charles Dickens sought to undo 


nh 


wrong and quicken good-will among men”; Thackeray did some good 
work too; George Eliot is a true evangelist ; and finally, ** If Thomas 
Carlyle involves more in his condemnation of the times than may deserve 
his censure, his war is the true war of his century, with the host of false 
conventionalities that yet remain, with all that stands in the way of the 
work now chiefly left for us to do.” On the whole, we and our century 
should think no small beer of ourselves. It is difficult to imagine a col- 


lege student ‘‘ reciting ” this part of Professor Tyler’s text-book. 
Souvenirs of Mada Vigée Le Brun, With a steel portrait from an 

original painting by the author. (New York: R. Worthington. 1879.)— 

The iginal of this artist’s autobiography forms two volumes of the 


Bibliothéque Charpentier, and begins with a dozen long letters to the 
Princess Kourakin. There are then thirty-two chapters of ‘* Souvenirs,” 
bringing the reeord «cd to the vear 1808 and the age of 53; then 
nine letters to the Countess Potocka, describing a two years’ residence in 


Switzerland ; then three chapters more of the author’s ‘* Souvenirs,” 


which relate her experiences under the Restoration, and terminate with 


a brief note her last di 
death. There fi 
Madi Genlis, the Abbé Delille, 
Verdun, with a few pages of hints 
of the port 


»of the publisher, having reference to ivs and her 


low a number of ‘*pen-portraits” of such persons as 


the Prinee de Licne. 


m oil- 


me de and Madame de 
painting; and the volumes close 
successful 
+] 


Lhe 


nd other works of thi 
We 


once 


with a long list raits $s most 
famous of have described the contents of 


the too 


female artists, 


ind 


French work in order to protest more against common 


fashion of translating half or two-thirds of a book and sendimg it out as 


This Amer 
nd all the thirty-five chapters of * 


the work itself. ican edition contains the first twelve letters 


Souvenirs,” apparently; but not the 


Swiss letters, interesting as they are, with their accounts of famous 


people met with, of the great land-slide of Goldau, then a recent event, 
nor the ** Portraits A 


lame Le Brun’s landscape-impressions ; 


Nation. 
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1 Plun n finally, the list of paintings. Who is responsible for 
the selection is not stated There is no preface or advertisements No 
name of translator appears \s for the version itself, it runs along 


nough, now and then droy ping a whole sentence, and not al- 


iys retaining the notes of the original, until a difficult phrase or passag 


stops the way, and then its course is stopped with a jerk! For instance, 
in letter vii. the authoress is denying and disproving, calmly enough 
tl tlumnious assertion that Calonne, the famous minister of financ 


riv days of the Revolution, had been her lover; she mentions her 


, and of herself: ‘* Certes, ce n’était 


says 
titre de receveur-genéral des 
rb 


mme vait s¢duire le 


finances, et, sous tout autre rapport, M. de Calonne m’a toujours sen 


peu scduisant.” This has been too much for the translator, who gets 
ver the first clause in this fashion (p. 67): ‘* Certes, it was not a woman 
of this kind who could gain the title of receiver-general of finances.” It 


would be easy to give many such instances, but it 1s useless to do so: 


seems to be ulmitted 1 
lation made. 
} il ished 

Che essary outfit 
f two languages and a 
‘d by the 
into such an English shape as 
of all this 


e experiences of a lady who seems always to have been sure that s] 


wn) 


uth that it will not pay to have a proper trans- 
\lmost always in examining the English version of a newly 


French or other foreign work we have the same remark t 


nec for a translator includes a good knowledg 


subject in hand ;: but this is 


familiarity with the 


writers who, generally for a pittance, turn a new 


omes easy, currente calamo. 


In spite the book is readable, and the verv na7f statements 


of th 


underst r] 


od everything at first glance, join with her account of her meet- 


sitters, to make her me- 


ings with and knowledge of famous people, her 


moirs as amusing as is the rule for even ** summer reading.” Moreovi 
Madame Le Brun really was of some importance as a painter: and in tl 


respect her life is interesting, because 
nence and celebrity in a woman, and because of the singularly simple and 
in spite of the queens and princesses, emperors, 


her t Wi 


commend the book to everybody who does not read French withease. A 


of the great rarity of artistic emi 


quiet life lived 


by h y 


and notables who employed alent and sought her company. 


far better idea of the beauty of Madame Le Brun is conveyed by her own 


charming portrait of herself and daughter in the Louvre than by th 


steel plate made to do duty in this edition. 


Catalogue of the Spanish Library and of the Portuguese Books be- 
queathed by George 7 icknor to the Joston Publie Library; tovether with 
the Collection of Spanish and Portuguese Literature in the General Li- 
brary. man Whitney. Boston : Printed by order of the 
Trustees. pp. 176.)—The of the 


library has been greatly enhanced by this ample catalogue, 


By James Ly tl 


1879. to, XV. usefulness Tiecknoyr 
which is 
much more than an alphabetical list of books. the names 
of t 


] + 
Det 


Not only are 
title (in 
immense amount of biblio 


he works entered under the author, subject, and one 
but 


information is given in the shape of 


ilpha- 
with cross-references, an eraphical 
of this 
aeai is 
or William 
By these notes a great deal of light has 
Th 
catalogue, as the title shows, contains all the Spanish and Portugues: 


notes and references. Some 


is derived from Mr, Ticknor’s MS. notes and history, and a great 
due to the compiler, to Don Pascual de Gayangos, to Profes 
i. Knapp, and to Mr. Justin Winsor 
been thrown on that most intricate subject, Spanish bibliography. 
works in the library; those belonging to the Ticknor collection are distin- 
guishable by the shelf-mark, and originally numbered 3,907 volumes; t: 
these have been added from the income of the Ticknor fund 1,452 volumes 
The general hbrary contains 2,619 volumes and 597 bound pamphlets. 
These figures, while giving some measure of the size of the catalogue and 
the labor involved 
of 


classical periods has become preverbial. 


in its preparation, convey but little idea of the valu 


the collection itself, 


The rarity of Spanish books of the early and 
Too much emphasis has been 
laid, we think, upon the Inquisition, and not enough on the wars in the 


Low Countries and the French invasion at the beginning of this c ntury. 
However, the fact remains, and may be illustrated by one example from 
the catalogue before us. All readers of ‘ Don Quijote’ know the immensi 
popularity and great number of the romances of chivalry. These hav 
disappeared so completely that the Ticknor library contains but one of 
the original editions of * Amadis de Gaula,’ and that the most easily pro- 
cured (Venice, 1533), yet wanting two leaves. A copy of this edition, so 
a MS. note by Mr. ‘Ticknor tells us. was sold for £30, another for £50. 
Other rare classes, as the Canc/oneros Romanceros, and drama. are better 
consists in its 
completeness in the department of general literature, in which respect it 


represented. The great value of the library, however 


As 


is undoubtedly one of the best in existence. Here again we must call 
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numbers to our aid : Calderon, Cervantes, Lope 
ous ¢ mbra e 767 W rk , Grama an l miscel 
pre Ss ind po try 97 The imb ot st 
large. Itis an eminently practical library; it w 
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Graduates §0 to 60 annually Puition, $18 to $30 perannum. For 
particulars address W. S. Perry, Supt 


MicHIGAN, Orchard Lake 
|f/CHIGAN MILITAR CADEM Y.— 
Prepares for Ann Arbor ; graduates admitted upon diploma 
Location, aceommodations, and other advantages unsurpassed 
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~_ HAMPSHIRE, Har 

TH HE CHANDLER 


Dartmouth College 


Oct. 15. 
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over, 
Scientific 


offers a liberal education on a scientific 


basis. Course in Civil Engir ecring 
Necessary expenses very low. Address 
Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth, 





“A better, healthier, and pleasanter location for a scl 
could scarcely be found in New England than the t, 
picturesque, ancient city of Portsmouth, with so much s 
attractive in itselt, and with its beautiful surroundin i 
scenery, its river, harbor, and out-lying islands, and t fine 
beaches close at hand."—Extract from a letter from F¥. G 


Whittier. 
M/'SS “A. C. MORGAN'S 


and German Boardin 
September 24 


English, Fi rench, 


g-School for Young idies will reopen 





horough instruction given in all branches, and ¢ ci " 
vantages for the study of French and German with resident nat 
teachers 
One can hardly overestimate the value, to young ladies, of an 
institution like this, where the home and the school are insepara- 
ble, and where, in the selection and arrangement of studies, the 


health and taste of the individual are considered to i degree 
possible in a large school governed by one inexorable rule 4 
is the development of the highest type of womanhood, thro ug 
tellectual, physic al, and social culture. 








iss Morgan refers by permission to 
tev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Harvard University 
James T. Fields, LL.D., Boston. 
Hon. James G. Blaine, Augusta, Me. 
Ex-Gov. Ichabod Goodwin, Portsmouth. 
Circulars on application. 
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